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16MM AT ALL-TIME 


HIGH FOR “7th” DRIVE 


THE largest and most carefully 
planned non-theatrical program in 
movie history has been prepared for 
the 7th War Loan drive, beginning 
May 14. The Treasury found 16mm a 
natural for bond rallies in the 5th and 
6th drives and has gone all out in ex- 
pense and arrangements to set it up 
as a major instrument for the achieve- 
ment of its record E Bond quota of 
4 billion dollars and an individual 
bond total of 7 billion in the 7th 
drive. The industry, commercial and 
educational, has thrown itself into the 


BROADSHEET 


A “Broadsheet” on British 
Documentary films, issued re 
cently by Political and Economic 
Planning (PEP), is printed on 
pages 8-11 of this issue. This is 
an important permanent docu- 
ment, with recommendations, 
summarizing a book-size report 
on documentary 


project with extraordinary enthusi- 
asm and cooperativeness, and with 
the sense that it is making history in 
a blend at once for the war purposes 
of the Treasury and for the non- 
theatrical film. 

A new feature of the 7th will be the 
voluntary extension of film activity 
from the national level, emphasized 
in the impromptu plan for the 5th, 
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THE ROLE OF EFLA 


by Epcar DALE 


forward with the Educational Film 
Library Association, we must be very 
clear as to what our objectives are. 
It is not enough to say that we are 
interested in education. That is 
merely a redundancy. It is not an 
explanation. 


Nor is it enough to state we are 
going to do better the things that we 
are already doing and will do any- 
way. That again begs the question. 
Further in this critical juncture of 
world history it is not fitting that we 
adopt such a meager, inadequate con- 
ception of the role of motion picture. 


I" seems to me that as work goes 


No, we must adopt a platform 
more impelling, more dramatic, and 
more important. We must see the 
motion picture as an instrument of 
dissemination of ideas which can de- 


crease the cultural lag which now . 


exists all over the world. This cul- 
tural lag is a simple one. We have 
developed revolutionary methods of 
production. We have developed a 
scientifically operated world. We 
have enormously expanded the range 
and depth of human achievement. 


What we have not expanded is the 
capacity of the average man to meet 
and solve the problems which are 
raised by science and _ technology, 
Robert Lynd recently pointed out 
that we are actually accumulating 
disabilities because the production of 
ideas outruns our capacity to absorb 
them. 


Two alternatives face us. One is the 
ulternative of authoritarianism. Under 
this alternative we assume that the 
ordinary man is not capable of under- 


standing these matters and that we 
should have an elite work them out 
for us. Hitler has no option on the 
notion of an elite. It is true that his 
elite is one aiming to utilize force to 
put across his ideas. But it would be 
possible to have a scientific elite — 
a group of scholars who attempted to 
put across their ideas merely on the 
basis of authority. And we see today 
in a great deal of advertising the utili- 
zation of a false concept of authori- 
tarian science in selling products. But 
this false concept of science is pos- 
sible only because a scientific vacuum 
exists. The mass of people do not 
understand what science is or what 
it can do. As a consequence, they are 
awed by the symbols of science and 
succumb fo scientific misinformation. 


The other alternative is to firmly 
attack the problem of mass education, 
to boldly use all instruments of popu- 
lar mass education to relieve existing 
ignorance and disabilities. Our spe- 
cial concern with the motion picture 
only means that certain groups must 
develop specialized approaches. It 
does not mean that we think any the 
less of reading materials or educa- 
tional materials of all types. 


It is trite to quote H. G. Wells: 
“Civilization is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe.” This statement, 
though trite, is meaningful. Catas- 
trophe nearly won. 


But if we are to avoid catastrophes 
in the future, there must be genuine 
social planning and social engineer- 
ing. Social engineering should con- 
cern itself with the broad policies 
which people desire. Second, it should 
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see that these policies are carried into 
effect, and third, it should see that 
the public is constantly informed as 
to the meaning of the means which 
are used to reach these ends. 

We have in the motion picture a 
great instrument for communication. 
it combines the simplicity of pictorial 
symbolism with the versatility of ver- 
bal symbols. It is inexpensive, it can 
be mass-produced and distributed. 


What we need in the Educational 
Film Library is the sagacity, engineer- 
ing skill, the foresight, the vigor, and 
the courage to use this instrument as 
it should be used—for the public 
interest, convenience, and necessity. 
Up to now, the development of the 
motion picture has been limited in 
the educational field and prostituted 
in the entertainment field. Let us now 
see that the motion picture is com- 
pletely used in the education of all 
men. To do otherwise, is to abdicate 
a real function as educators. To do 
less is to court disaster which always 


-comes when the great mass of people 


are kept in ignorance as to the basic 
ends toward which society is moving. 
If we do not want chaos and anarchy 
in social relations, let us now make 
it our first order of business to see 
that the man in the street learns what 
modern society means. 


Now, does this suggest that our 
group must encourge the production 
of a large number of highly contro- 
versial films? I think not. Many of — 
these ideas are not controversial in 
the broad sense of the term. Many of 
the ideas which concern us are 
soundly based scientific facts. But all 
contact with ideas is dangerous and 
we cannot escape the fact that we 
have a point of view. But let us 
frankly recognize what that point of 


-view is and do our best to espouse it. 


If I were to use two words to char- 
acterize our point of view it would 
be that we believe in the maximum 
growth of all people and in the maxi- 
mum sharing of the world’s cultural, 
intellectual and physical goods. 


MALARIA 


A program of visual aids for the training 
of professional malaria control and Public 
Health Service personnel and for giving lay 
information on these subjects, has been un- 
der way for about a year at a U. S. Public 
Health Service Bureau in Atlanta, Georgia. 
The bureau is known as Malaria Control in 
War Areas (605 Volunteer Bldg., Atlanta). 
Although several motion pictures have been 
produced, the emphasis is on color film 
slides. Subjects produced include Anopheles 
Census, Dynamite, Criminal At Large, Miss 
Skeeter Goes To Town, Spray Time, Mixing 
of DDT Emulsions, Hand Spraying of DDT, 
Power Spraying of DDT, Safe Practices in 
Handling of DDT, Paris Green Larviciding, 
Oil Larviciding, Mosquito Proofing and Per- 
manent Ditch Lining. 


‘ 
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Letter from Europe 


i HAS been months since I got your 
letter asking for a story on the han- 
dling of the D-day film. To be exact it 
was the end of October, and at that 
time I already had orders to go back 
to the States. So, I thought | would 
be able to tell you in person. Now 
the water under the bridge has turned 
into a mill race and I am still here. 
Here then, is an outline of how film 
is covered on the front, brought to 
London, censored, flown on to the 
States and finally made available to 
the newsreels and other documentary 
media. The 
wanted is now out of date, but Pll 
begin with it, in order to supply you 
with the background — and just in 
case you missed anything 

Last May, when the invasion was 
impending, the various people — 
from the Public Relations officers, the 
MOI, the OWI and the newsreel asso- 
ciation men — made plans for getting 
the film before the public as fast as 
possible. SHAEF set up a projection 
room and staffed it with censors — 
the idea being that every foot of film 
taken on invasion operations was to 
go through it. In other words a cen- 
tral clearing house where records of 
all material would be kept and to 
prevent confusion, beats throat cut- 
ting, or any of the things that might 
happen with a news story of such 
magnitude. 

The services shooting in the field 
sent in their material to their parent 
organizations, which in turn devel- 
oped and printed the stuff. While the 
material was still in the lab, the or- 
ganization called the SHAEF theater 
to set a running time listing, the 
subject matter and approximate foot- 
age. The subject matter is important 
so that the right type of censors would 
be present: i.e., if the material to be 
screened is Naval, the British or 
American Naval censor will have to 
cover it, depending on which coun- 
try’s Navy was involved. If the ma- 
terial overlapped and both Navies 
were involved they will both have to 
attend, and if there are air shots of 
the operation an air force censor 
would also have to be there. The 
censors were all expert in their own 
fields and rarely cut any more than 
they had to for security. Quite na- 
turally, the air force got back with 
the first film on the actual assault, 
but the other services had made ar- 
rangements to fly their stuff back and 


story you originally . 


by Ser. PALMER WILLIAMS 


within the first 24 hours material on 
the several sides of the invasion was 
rolling through the theater. The 
Ninth Airforce held a plane ready 
to take ‘these first pictures to the 


- States as fast as it could be gotten in 


and out of the labs and the theater. 
The newsreels in London, and Monty 
and his local United News got out 
their first issues in record time despite 
all the obstacles of labs, censors and 
the thousand things that have made 
the newsreel a tough game in this 
country. 

On the subject of labs alone, it 
becomes easier to see the problem 
when you know that there are, in 
addition to the Army Pictorial Ser- 
vice’s small almost emergency lab, 
only about six labs. All of them are 
small and in no way geared to handle 
the flood of film that came in. All but 
two of them are no bigger than Du- 
Art, Mecca or Precision, and I doubt 
if the combined output of all six is 
as great as DeLuxe. The two bigger 
ones are about as big as Pathe in New 
York. Their troubles are not all due 
to equipment, space or destruction by 


WPB CHANGES L-178 


The War Production Board 
has altered its procedure for the 
transfer of 35mm raw stock for 
factual (educational) films, from 
consideration of the end product 
to regular producer quotas. Pre- 
viously outlines of film projects 
were submitted to the WPB and 
reviewed by the OWI, a pro- 
cedure which has been criticized 
as a censorship of ideas. The 
change is already in effect and 
will be written into the next 
revision of Order L-178. 


bombing—the man and woman 
power shortage has been hard to 
overcome. Remember they have to 
keep up release printing for the com- 
mercial companies as well as the 
newsreels and many of the services 
exchange fine grains. Then too, most 
of the services.want to turn out pic- 
tures on one phase or another of their 
part in the invasion. All in all it gave 
the labs a problem that might well 
have been tough in New York. 
There are: basically 12 services cov- 
ering the war in Europe. New ones 


are added as countries become liber- 


ated. The French, Belgians and Dutch 
are now shooting in their own coun- 
tries. The Polish Navy, Airforce and 
Ground Force are also at work in the 
field. These outfits are part of the 
coverage of the various fighting forces 
in the field, and not simply men with 
cameras who are shooting for their 
own national newsreels or others. 
Their material is sent to London and 
goes through the SHAEF theater. 
Other organizations which send crews 
into the field on special assignments 
include the Canadian National Film 


‘Board, the OWI and the MOI’s 


Crown Film Unit. However, the basic 
12 services have turned in and con- 
tinue to turn in the bulk of the foot- 
age. To make this more impressive, 
and in the hope that you may be 
interested in the figures — during the 
period of June 6 to July 9, the 12 
services sent through the SHAEF 
theater the following: Army Pictorial 
Service, 159,970—U. S. Navy (in- 
cluding the CG and OSS) 61,400 — 
8th AF, 21,900 —9th AF, 41,270 — 
American News Pool 14,846 — British 
War Office, 44,240— RN, 11,502 — 
RAF, 19,000 — British News Pool, 
21,174— Canadian Army, 23,350 — 
RCN, 6,900 — RCAF, 12,715 — all of. 
which makes a total of 438,267 feet. 
Note that of this total the US shot 
299,386 — the British, 95,916 and the 
Canadians, 42,965. These figures re- 
present only the footage that went 
through the SHAEF theater. At least 
another 50,000 feet were shot which 
was either secret or shot for some 
special project. As regards secret foot- 
age, much stuff is shot which the par- 
ent organization knows will not be 
passed by the censors, so, rather than 
get part of its through they wait 
until the ban on the particular stuff 
is lifted before submitting it to cen- 
sorship. Thus, when the ban on the 
Mulberry story was dropped the vari- 
ous services came forth with a great 
deal of material that no one knew 
about. From D-Day to the present 
the ratio of shooting has remained 
nearly the same, with the Americans 
shooting 7 to 1 over the Canadians 
and 7 to 3 over the British. (Natur- 
ally the amount of film being shot 
now is less than in the first two 
months, but it is still coming in in a 
considerable amount.) The two mil- 
lionth foot passed through the thea- 
ter in November just a little more 
(Continued on next page) 
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LETTER (Continued) 


than five months after D-Day. At 
present writing thrée and a half mil- 
lion feet have been screened by the 
censors in the SHAEF theater. With 
the current drive into Germany the 
amount of footage being shot was 
doubled, nearly 35 thousand feet a 
day coming through censorship. 

That brings us up to the present 
and the story of how the film is shot 
and brought here to London. There 
are three Army groups — under each 
group are from two to four armies; 
under each army are several divisions 
with each division having its regi- 
ments, battalions and companies. 
Photographers are assigned to the 
divisions. They work in pairs under 
the direction of a photographic officer. 
Normally there are two teams to a 
division, while the particular Army’s 
photographic officer holds another 
four teams in reserve. These reserve 
teams are usually kept busy covering 
special stories that have been re- 
quested for records or for special 
films on the various asspects of war. 
However, for front line coverage we'll 
look at the divisional teams. Their 
officer knows the division’s plan of 
battle and assigns his teams to the 
places where they can get the best 
coverage. The film they take during 
the day must be brought back to the 
division’s HQ by a specific hour in 
the evening. It is then passed back 
to the Army HQ, which it must reach 
by a specific time. Every day a 
courier is dispatched from each Army 
group to pick up the film from the 
separate Army HQs. That is the rea- 
son for the rigid time schedule, for 
the courier in his turn has to meet a 
plane on time back at his Army 
Group HQ. In the case of the 12th 
Army Group which has the most 
armies under it, the courier starts at 
11 PM and must be back by 7 AM — 
an eight hour drive over roads full 
of other military traffic usually well 
blacked out. 


From the camera back to London, 
the film travels in tins or boxes ac- 
companied by the dope sheets made 
out in the Divisional HQ with a very 
high priority. To insure its rapid 
handling and to prevent its getting 
mixed up, the tins or boxes are en- 
closed in an orange bag. It is met by 
another courier at the airfield in Eng- 
land and taken directly to the labora- 
tory where again it is handled with 
top priority. The dope sheets are 
brought in to the service whose 
cameraman shot the film, and mimeo- 
graphed copies are made. At this 
point the lab informs the service 


when its film will be out of the “bath” 
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and the service books it for censorship. 
The censorship screening is closeiy 
covered by security, for the film may 
contain news not yet released (the 
location of divisions, bridges, gun 


sights, etc.) as well as showing 
weapons still on the secret list. lm- 
mediately after the screening the ser- 
vice which submitted the film takes 
it back to the cutting room and cuts 
out all shots which the censors indi- 
cate. (In the case of the Army pic- 


torial service for which the lab makes 


two lavenders and a print, the print 
and the first lavender are cut. The 
negative and the second lavender are 
not.) As soon as the cuts have been 
made the film is packed in boxes and 
shipped off to the Signal Corps Photo- 
graphic Center in Astoria. There it 
is edited down into the best footage 
and sent to Washington by a courier. 
In Washington it is reviewed by the 
members of the joint military staffs; 
then it is turned over to the news- 
reels. It is possible that a special 
lavender is given to the newsreels, 
thus eliminating the Washington 
step; but the above was the way it 
was worked when I came over here. 
Speed is the keynote from the front 
to showing of the film to the Ameri- 
ean public. Ideally the process takes 
ten days to two weeks. The material 


is usually screened here within 48 
hours of the time it was shot. 

This outline of how the film is shot 
and handled is mostly as it applies to 
Army Pictorial Service, and _ the 
American newsreel pool. The film 
shot by the British and Canadian 
services is also sent to the States. 
They give the APS an uncut lavender 
at the same time as they hold their 
censorship screening. Any censored 
scenes are indicated on this lavender 
by punches, and it is then shipped 
to Astoria in the same way that APS 
sends its own material. 

On my own work front, our film 
is, along with the war, finally nearing 
the end. I still have hopes of getting 
back to New York almost as soon as 
it is over. Spring has come bringing 
a homesick feeling for the Cape and 
a good ball game in the back lot. If 
any thing in this makes you want 
to ask any further questions, just ask 
Harriet Parsons, your screen snap 
shots reporter. Seriously if you have 
any, send ‘em along and [ll try to 
get out an answer faster than this 
one. You might even send me a 
couple of back issues ofthe Film 
News, plus a few comments on what 
is going on over there in the field. 
Maggie Jones and I both send our best 
regards.—Dated April 2. 


FM AND EDUCATION 


by B. LEVENSON 
Directing Supervisor, Station WBOE, Cleveland Public Schools 


STEP taken recently by the Fed- 
A eral Communications Commis- 
sion has tremendous potential signifi- 
cance for American education. Yet 
it is quite probable that this move 
took place largely unnoticed in some 
educational circles. The FCC has re- 
served 20 channels in the FM band 
for exclusive use by non-commercial 
educational stations. This means that 
hundreds of radio stations can be 
established throughout the nation, 


owned and operated by educational 
agencies. The 1945 Yearbook of 
Broadcasting lists the non-commercial 
educational FM broadcast stations 
printed below. 

The activities of the few such sta- 
lions now in operation can be grouped 
into two general types: (1) those 
programs planned for pupil listening 
in classrooms and (2) those for home 
listening. 

(Continued on next page) 


Non-Commercial Educational FM Broadcast Stations 


Call Frequency Power in 
Letters Licensee and Location in Ke W atts 
KALW Board of Education of the San Francisco Unified District, 

*KSUI The State University of low a, Towa ‘City, Towa - a 42,700 1,000 
*KUSC University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California 42,900 1,000 
*WATX The Regents of University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan... 42,100 50,000 
WBEZ Board of Education, City of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois... a. 2500 1,000 
*WBKY University of Kentucky, Beattyville, Kentucky... 42,900 500 
WBOE —_ Cleveland City Board of Education, Cleveland, Ohio... 42,500 1,000 
*WCAH _ Board of Education, City of Buffalo, Buffalo, New York .. 42,900 1,000 
WIUC University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois . 42,900 250 
WNYE Board of Edecation, City of New York, Brooklyn, New York 42,100 1,000 


* Under construction. 


. 
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FM (Continued) 


Heretofore, the classroom pro- 
grams have received attention and 
emphasis. However, the manufacture 
of conventional radio receivers, which 
will include the FM band, will enable 
educational stations to visit the living 
rooms of the community every eve- 
ning. Adult education will have at its 
disposal a powerful tool. 

Recent surveys indicate that the 
average American home has its set 
tuned more than five hours per day. 
Radio listening is a fixed habit with 
the American public. A medium 
which has shown conclusively its 
ability to impart information and 
mould attitudes has been almost en- 
tirely in the hands of non-educators. 
The F.C.C. move enables alert, pro- 
gressive educators to step into this 
picture and to serve the schools as 
well as homes with planned, fre- 
quently sequential, cultural programs. 

Educators are acquiring the “know 
how” of radio broadcasting in increas- 
ing numbers. The hundreds of men 
returning to their classrooms from 
the armed services who have had 
direct contact with the use of audi- 
tory and visual aids will give addi- 
tional impetus to this move. 

It may come as a surprise to some 
that at the present time, in spite of 
the 970 stations in operation, close to 
one-third of the American public is 
still without primary radio service. 
The establishment of these FM sta- 
tions will make it possible to serve 
these areas. 

If you have any doubt as to the 
acceptance of cultural programs, ask 
the average man on the street, “how 
would you like to receive, let us say, 
one hour of non-interrupted good 
music with a minimum of talk?” 
The answer will suggest the oppor- 
tunities that await education in this 
country. 

It may be jnteresting to point out 
that the daytime serial carried na- 
tionally has a “Crossley” which very 
seldom rates above ten. In other 
words, no more than ten per cent of 
the potential radio audience is listen- 
ing. This, too, is an indication of the 
acceptance of cultural programs 
which will be evident on the part of 
discriminating housewives— and the 
number of the latter is increasing 
slowly but surely. 

Now to be more specific, what are 
some: of the programs which, in addi- 
tion to classroom broadcasting, can 
be presented by the educational sta- 
tion? Good music has already been 
noted, and it should be mentioned in 
passing that programs of this type 
using transcriptions and recordings 


WI Overseas films, long restricted, 

have been cleared for purchase 
by U. S. civilians through the do- 
mestic Bureau of Motion Pictures 
(1400 Pennsylvania Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington 25, D. C.). This move by the 
Government brings to film users a 
valuable cache of 15 wartime films, 


produced under the administration: 


of Robert Riskin. Mr. Riskin has re- 
turned to civilian production. The 
films are as follows (descriptions of- 
ficial) : 


ABRUZZO DEVASTATO — | reel. In the Abruzzi 
mountains there were many towns complete- 
ly destroyed by the passage of war. This 
film is an appeal for everyone to do his 
share in the way of contributing clothing 
and money to help these Abruzzo children. 
The film emphasizes that apart from the 
scarcity of food, there is a complete absence 
in these Abruzzi villages of medicines, 
clothes, coal, shoes and soap — all the im- 
mediate necessities of life. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF JEEP —1 reel. The hu- 
morous and exciting “life story” of the jeep 
from drafting table and testing ground to 
far-flung battle fronts where the jeep has 
become an important weapon of war and a 
symbol of the American war effort. 


BETTER TOMORROW — 2 reels. The film shows 
progressive education systems in three New 
York schools to show how learning is con- 
nected with everyday experiences in chil- 
dren’s lives. 


CITY HARvEST—1 reel. A “look in” on the 
people of Chicago, Illinois, as they pause 
in their war jobs to make festival of their 
victory garden harvest. 


CONFERENCE AT YELLOW SPRINGS — | reel. Im- 
promptu reactions in the characteristic speech 
of individuals of Yellow Springs, Ohio, deal- 
ing with such post-war problems as unem- 
ployment, education, public works, racial 
understanding and business enterprise. 


~OWlI OVERSEAS FILMS FOR U. S. 


THE cowBoy —2 reels. A large-scale docu- 
mentary of the American cattle-raising in- 
dustry which shows that the cowboy is a 
hard-working, skillful’ producer of food 
whose efforts are helping to win the war. 
This is a new slant on a traditional western 
hero for an English school boy who visits 
the West. 


OSWEGO — 2 reels. Shows how the people of 

Oswego, New York, celebrated United Na- 

tions Week by inviting a group of -visiting 

oe soldiers and sailors to their city and 
omes. 


PARATROOPS — 2 reels. Describes the training 
of “paratroops” in parachute jumping and 
skiing skills. 

PIPELINE — | reel. The story of the building 
of “Big Inch,” the huge oil pipeline which 
goes across two thousand miles of America 
from Texas to the ports of the Atlantic and 
brings fuel to United Nations convoys. 


SALUTE TO FRANCE — 4 reels, A tribute to the 
French people’s resistance in this war. 


SONS OF IBN SAUD —2 reels. Newsreel cover- 
age of the visit of Ibn Saud’s sons to the 
United States. 


STEEL TOWN —2 reels. A report on modern 

methods of steel making in Youngstown, 

— and the way-of-life of the steel makers 
ere. 


SWEDES IN AMERICA — 2 reels. America, and 
the contribution and way-of-life of Ameri- 
cans of Swedish descent, seen through the 
eyes of Ingrid Bergman in a report to her 
friends in Sweden. 


THE TOWN — 2 reels. A film visit to Madison, 
Indiana, which shows how America is related 
to the world by many little traditions of 
veut national origin and by the town-way- 
of-life. 


THE JOURNEY —2 reels, A trip behind the 
lines of America’s production front. Norfolk 
children needed schools; Mobile had no 


* homes for the ship builders; Detroit chil- 


dren needed a recreative center; Ogden, 
Utah, had a war material transport problem 
— solutions were found by ordinary citizens 
all working together. 


are generally cheaper than the more 
elaborate and expensive programs 
often packed with nonsense. 

Every community has men and 
women who are experts in specialized 
lines. The educational radio station 
can be used as an outlet for distrib- 
uting their specialized information. 
Amateur musical groups and little 
theatres are natural reservoirs of 
radio talent. Community agencies of 
various kinds, such as medical associa- 
tions, social service organizations like 
the YMCA and the Red Cross can 
offer good programs if properly 
guided by capable producers. Govern- 
ment agencies not only seek oppor-, 
tunities to present informational ma- 
terial but also can render a valuable 
service to listeners through consumer 
and civic education. The educational 
system itself can expand its plans to 
include a “night school of the air” 


offering courses to listeners at home 
who can supplement their listening 
with suggested readings, and even 
accrediting methods can be developed. 
These are but a few of the possibili- 
ties that are evident. It might be well 
to point out, too, that with an FM 
transmitter it is possible to operate a 
“multiplex” service, using facsimile 
broadcasting. With facsimile the sta- 
tion can print by means of radio so 
that homes can receive maps, charts, 
diagrams, blueprints, and similar ma- 
terial to be used in conjunction with 
programs. Thus, through eyes and ears 
the progressive educational agency, us- 
ing its FM transmitter, can visit the 
homes of the community extending its 
educational services. Applications to 
the F.C.C. should be made now. Hazy 
dreams of some distant post-war plans 


may find the opportunity no longer 
available. 
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STANDARDS FOR TRAINING FILMS 


by WituiaM Exton, Jr., Lieutenant Commander, USNR. 


This article was adapted from a 
chapter of a book on Standards and 
Testing in Training Aids which Lt. 
Comm. William Exton, Jr., is com- 
pleting for publication by McGraw 
Hill. Commander Exton is at present 
commanding a “group” (12) of LCI 
(L)s in the Pacific. He was formerly 
the Officer in Charge of the Planning 
and Production of Training Aids in 
the Navy’s Training Division and saw 
that program from scratch four years 
ago until he left for Amphibious War- 
fare duties in December, 1943. He is 
the author of the book, “He’s With 
the Destroyers Now” (McBride) and 
numerous articles in technical and 
educational journals.—Ed. 


HE value of almost any training aid 

is startling and gratifying to per- 
sons who have been conducting train- 
ing with no aids to training available. 
Officers, for instance, have been 
known to express delight and satis- 
faction with some of the crudest and 
least effective training films, merely 
because these were the first visualiza- 
tions they had ever seen of the sub- 
jects they were concerned with teach- 
ing. They were not interested in the 
ultimate possibilities of the medium 
—any training aid was infinitely bet- 
ter than none. 

In the course of the tremendous 
and sudden, surge in the production 
of aids to training in connection with 
the military training program, there 
were many, many “firsts”; the first 
films, for instance, on many subjects, 
—from running a milling machine 
to firing a rifle, from welding to 
platoon drill, from using the eyes at 
night to flying a plane. Each of these 
films came to those who had been 
struggling in their respective fields of 
instruction as a new and effective tool 
of a kind not before known or even 
anticipated. It came as a blessing, 
generally unexpected, always badly 
needed. Only substantive errors could 
condemn them. 

Consider a military or naval officer 
who, in the period of 1941-43, was 
engaged in the desperate struggle to 
impart some semblance of profes- 
sional knowledge to hordes of be- 
wildered trainees. He was without 
adequate assistance, since skilled per- 
sonnel was needed elsewhere; he 
was often without any or sufficient 
samples of the very materiel in the 
use of which he was to train these 
recruits. Further, he was probably 
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without substantial teaching experi- 
ence himself. 

Suddenly he finds the discharge of 
many of his most difficult functions 
in stimulating visualization of the 
subject by his students greatly facili- 


tated and made more eftective by the - 


unexpected and gratifying appearance 
of a new aid. Why should he be criti- 
cal of this invaluable assistance? 


How many, under such circum- 
stances, could be objective enough to 
estimate to what extent the effective- 
ness of audio-visual aids provided to 
them was due to the virtues basically 
inherent in the medium, rather than 
to skillful planning; —to photog- 
raphy, rather than to pedagogy? Vir- 
tually any exploitation of the medium 
on behalf of the specific subject, 
however mediocre the production and 
the pedagogy — will have value. But 
what proportion will this bear to the 
value that would accrue if the pro- 
duction realized, through skillful 
planning and wise pedagogy, a much 
larger part of its potential value? The 
difference is the same as that between 
a good text book and a poor one; 
between a clear and lucid illustration 
and an obscure one; between an effec- 
tive and capable teacher and a hack. 


There were few if any standards 
ready to apply when the flood-tide of 
training aids cascaded upon the har- 
assed instructors in uniform. The en- 
thusiastic and grateful acceptance 
bestowed upon the first offerings of 
the producers tended to establish the 
standards of acceptability at the level 
already achieved — in many cases ac- 
tually a minimal standard. Few in- 
deed were the producers who were 
not quoting the encomiums of “brass 
hats” for their initial efforts, as if 
authorities on torpedoes, trajectories, 
or maneuvering were necessarily 
judges of mechanized pedagogy. 


The demand for training films 
grew at once to incredible dimen- 
sions — civilian demand competing 
with military—and few were the 
producers who were not soon booked 
to capacity with contracts for addi- 
tional productions. The training film 
productive capacity of the nation was 
stretched fully as far as that for muni- 
tions. The armed forces developed 
large programs for the production of 
training films by uniformed _per- 
sonnel; they contracted with com- 
mercial producers until many of these 


had backlogs. 


To the extent that generally recog- 
nized and applied standards existed, 
they were the standards of motion 
picture production which had been 
developed within the motion picture 
industry itself, that is, the standards 
of the entertainment films. Any train- 
ing film which met the production 
standard of a class “B” picture was 
regarded as a highly competent 
achievement. Effective photography 
was almost universally confused with 
effective pedagogy. 

In the midst of this rather chaotic 
situation (in time, the period began 
roughly in the fall of 1941) the very 
few individuals who occupied central 


positions with respect to government 


training film production began, of 
necessity, to evolve or crystallize 
standards of their own. Of those plac- 
ing extensive contracts among com- 
mercial producers, one favored an 
effective commentary on_ selected 
scenes, with a musical background, 
the whole designed to provide atten- 
tion-arresting and interest stimulating 
elements extraneous to the subject. 
Another, in charge of the production 
of many films of machine shop prac- 
tices, tended to favor an intense, 
detailed pictorialization with techni- 
cal commentary. His initial produc- 
tions opened with music, but he did 
not use a musical background; he 
later abandoned the opening music. 

The Army’s Signal Corps, in the 
earliest stages, produced is own films, 
generally on elementary subjects, 
without reinforcement of technicians 
from private industry until later. The 
Army Air Forces was in the throes 
of expanding schedules, scattered 
production facilities and differences 
of policy which eventually resulted in 
the establishment of a film produc- 
tion organization separate from the 
Signal Corps. 

As the need for more personnel ° 
drew scores, hundreds, and even 
thousands into the ranks of those 
producing training films, the organi- 
zations — both public and private — 
swelled swiftly to proportions which 
almost precluded effective, consistent 
imposition of policies from above. 
New hands, fortuitously in positions 
to control features of individual pro- 
ductions, introduced their own con- 
ceptions of what was effective in 
training films. Each of these be- 
came an adherent of his own “prin- 
ciples.” so far as he could particular- 
ize them, and would support them 
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STANDARDS (Continued) 


against others. It became increasingly 
the tendency to judge a new produc- 
tion by standards inherited from 
Hollywood so far as cinematography, 
direction and casting were concerned, 
but by varying standards as regarded 
probable effectiveness. The ability of 
a film to fulfill its purpose was a mat- 
ter of opinion; and opinion tended 
to favor the holder’s own school. 
This was, perhaps, inevitable, espe- 
cially since the pressure of work 
demanded a sacrifice in quality due 
to haste. 


The need for objective judgement 
was obvious to all; and ‘this was 
sought —though all too often in a 
controversial rather than in an im- 
partial spirit— by quoting the com- 
ments of officers — arid others — gen- 
erally not professional educators — 
who were authorities on the subjects 
involved, or who administered train- 
ing functions. The comments of these 
officers, as has been suggested above, 
was more than likely to be favorable 
toward any film whatsoever. This 
could scarcely provide the kind of 
objective criteria upon which con- 
sistent progress could be based. 

The teaching profession, in the 
years before the war, had conducted 
certain researches into the effective- 
ness of training films. Particularly, 
under a grant from the Carnegie 
Foundation, the school systems of 
selected cities were enabled to experi- 
ment with audio-visual aids to the 
extent that these were available at 
the time. The American Council on 
Education had been concerned in the 
matter, and had published a report 
on the subject. The conclusions 
reached in these and other researches 


were of a kind that tended to show. 


that the use of audio-visual aids to 
training was advantageous, and re- 
sulted in greater retention and under- 
standing in less time, as shown by 
comparative, results of examinations 
given to experimental and control 
groups of students. 

Consider the production of a train- 
ing film to teach an operation on a 
machine tool, or a comparable me- 
chanical procedure with engines or 
ordnance equipment. Imagine a mo- 
tion picture photographer, without 
benefit of direction, guidance, or ad- 
vice, setting up and photographing 
the procedure to be taught in one 
continuous, comprehensive exposure. 

Suppose the photographer were 
now to photograph the identical pro- 
cedure from another angle, and sup- 
pose the resulting film was added 
to the first. The training or teaching 
value may be substantially increased. 


And if any phases of the procedure 
are not yet already illustrated sup- 
pose them to be further photographed 
from additional angles until amply 
revealed, and this footage add:d. Pre- 
sumably the instructional value will 
now be considerable, and yet the only 
element involved in the production, 
other than photography, is the selec- 
tion of “shooting angl:s.” This selec- 
tion merely parellels that of an in- 
dividual, personally present to ob- 
serve the procedure photographed, 
who changes his position the better 
to view the subject. 

Now, consider a verbal explanation 
or description of the procedure, as it 
appears in the film—a “blow by 
blow” account —a running commen- 
tary, discursive and descriptive, such 
as might be given by the operator 
demonstrating the subject operation 
for the camera. Let us suppose this 
commentary to be accurate and in- 
telligible, but without the effective 
characteristics of the discourse of a 
skilled or even inspired teacher. How 


- many training films are substantially 


more than this—merely routine 
photographic presentations plus un- 
inspired verbal interpretation? Are 
they not for the most part, utterly 
without that “sum-is-greater-than-its- 
parts’ ‘quality that must characterize 
a truly skilled creative effort — espe- 
cially in a complex medium? 

The sound portion of a sound film 
is created of words, grammar, rhe- 
toric, references to and comparisons 
with familiar objects and concepts; 
of sounds, accents, emphasis, inflec- 
tions, stresses, overtones, undertones, 
changes of pace, silences — ; it is, in 
short, capable of embodying the 
knowledge of experts with the arts 
and effective devices of writers, ac- 
tors, orators, psychologists and other 
dealers in ideas. 

Further, the photographer can be 
directed to “shoot” from a variety of 
angles and with a variety of lenses, 
for a great variety of effects; the 
camera can be adapted to “slow- 
motion” or to “speed-up”; the back- 
grounds and lighting can be altered 
and controlled; the subject itself can 
be colored or treated to slow up in 
any manner desired. The film itself 
can be cut and spliced and edited for 
timing and for other deliberate effects 
based on psychological manipulation. 
Transitions can be abrupt, or may in- 
volve all the paraphernalia of fade, 
iris, dissolve, and the like. The re- 
sources of animation in all its varie- 
ties are available to supplement the 
potentialities of standard cinema- 
tography. And these variations should 
have a true, functional character 
when introduced; otherwise they dre 


meretricious and distracting and ex- 
travagant and futile. 

Ubviously, the final synthesis of the 
exploitation of all these resources 
should far exceed the virtues of the 
photographic medium itself — how- 
ever valuable. ‘lhe discriminating be- 
hoider of the final result should be 
able to detect a creative, compulsive 
flow of inculcation comparable to 
that experienced before a_ great 
teacher; a quality related to that 
found in valid literature or music. 

Here are combined the dynamic 
meuia ot sight and sound, deliber- 
ately and studiously directed and 
blended to eitect the optimum illu- 
mination of a limited subject. Much 
snould be expected, much should re- 
suit. Shouid not the standards of in- 
structional films, then, be influenced 
by an informed conception of the 
potential proauction? And can the 
film achieve its ultimate attainments 
as a teaching medium until the stan- 
dards set for it properly stimulate its 
potentialities? 

The training film benefits similarly 
by the tremendous developments in 
cinematographic materiel and technics 
stimulated by the economics of the 
entertainment film. The standards set 
for itself in all but a glowing few of 
its past performances, and the stan- 
dards set for it by most of its eager 
utilizers, are far too low and unima- 
ginative; and the current rewards for 
mediocre productions are far too 
high. The training film of the future 
will reveal its fullest stature only 
when exacting and discriminati 
standards require this infinitely ver- 
satile medium to demonstrate the 
fullest range and application of its 
potential effectiveness. : 

The next step is up to the “utili- 
zers’ —the pedagogues; it is up to 
the educational psychologists; it is up 
to the experts in testing and measur- 
ing and determining. Whether by 
analyzing successful training films or 
by synthesizing qualities indicated 
by investigation, let them establish 
the requirements. Let them identify 
and list the elements of effectiveness; 
let them bring exactitude and demon- 
strable efficacy within the reach of 
the producer of training films. Let 
claims to professional adequacy rest 
on the basis of proof. 

To the extent that this can be done, 
the differences of opinion will be 
satisfactorily resolved, errors will be 
avoided, false principles or applica- 
tions will be eschewed, sound ones 
will be generally accepted; — and the 
training film can advance to fill an 
ever more notable place in the vast 
parade of the communication of 


knowledge and understanding. 
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HE early history of documentary* films 

will always be associated with the name 
of John Grierson. Let him describe in his 
words the reasons for its development in 
Britain. “The documentary film was,” he 
declares, “in spite of all foreign aids and 
instances, an essentially British development. 
Its characteristic was this idea of social use, 
and there, I believe, is the only reason why 
our British documentary persisted when oth- 
er aestheticky movements in the same direc- 
tion were fitful or failed. The key to our 
persistence is that the documentary film was 
created to fill a need, and it has prospered 
because that need was not only real but 
wide. If it came to develop in England there 
were three good reasons for it. It permitted 
the national talent for emotional under- 
statement to operate in a medium not given 
to understatement. It allowed an adventure 
in the arts to assume the respectability of a 
public service. The third reason was the 
Empire Marketing Board and a man called 
Tallents.” ** 

The reasons for the growth of documenta- 
ries in Britain may be debatable; about the 
facts there can be no dispute. In 1928 Grier- 
son joined the staff of the Empire Marketing 
Board, at the invitation of its Secretary, Sir 
Stephen Tallents. The job of the E.M.B. was 
to encourage British people to buy Empire 
produce; its method was to inform them 
about the Empire by means of posters and 
films. In 1929 Grierson made for the E.M.B. 
a film which scored an immediate success; 
its name was Drifters. It was the first of a 
long line of films which largely dispensed 
with film studios and actors and brought 
to life familiar things and people; it showed 
that the film could be made a valuable in- 
strument of publicity. 

In 1932 the Empire Marketing Board was 
dissolved, and in 1933 Sir Stephen Tallents 
became Public Relations Officer of the 
G.P.O. With him he took Grierson and his 
Film Unit. At that time Sir Kingsley Wood 
was in course of reorganising the Post Of- 
fice: one of the innovations was a publicity 
campaign designed to develop the business 
of the G.P.O., to secure the co-operation of 
the public and to make members of the 
Post Office staff. feel that their work was 
being worthily represented to the world. 
In this campaign the G.P.O. Film Unit 
played a valuable part. In 1934 it acquired 
sound equipment, and in 1934 it also weath- 
ered the inquiry of the Select Committee on 
Estimates: witnesses giving evidence on be- 
half of the Film Industries Department of 
the F.B.I. objected to Government Depart- 
ments making films on grounds that their 
added prestige made for unfair competition 
with commercial producers. And with such 
films as Cable Ship (1933), 6.30 Collection 
(1934), B.B.C. — The Voice of Britain 
(1934-5), Night Mail (1936) and North Sea 
(1938), the Unit gradually increased its 
reputation and its influence. The number of 
people wishing to make documentaries also 
grew year by year. Grierson was joined by 
such men as Wright, Rotha, Elton, Legg, 
Anstey and Donald Taylor. 

Every year more of these young men 
joined the G.P.O. Unit which set out to 
train as many apprentices as it could, First 
they were given two to three years’ training 
as general technicians, with experience in 
editing, scripting and camera work; the most 
suitable then became second-line directors, 


*The term, derived from the French 
“documentaire.” was first coined by Grier- 
son in an article in the New York “Sun” 
(February 8, 1926). 


** Fortnightly Review, August, 1939. 
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PEP BROAD 
BRITISH DOCUM 


We print below a “broadsheet” on British documente 
ning),.an unofficial educational body of great prestige in E 
a brief account of the development of British documentary 
of the facts contained in a Report on the subject prepared 
Trustees, and directed by the late Christopher Martin, this E 
College Social Reconstruction Survey to study the organis 
they play in the life of the community; a survey of Docume 
had its offices at P E P, has worked on P E P lines, and is 
Its Visual Arts Report will be ready for distribution by t 
and the Film Report a month or so later; the Music and 1 


and finally emerged as first-line directors. 
They were then capable, under the guidance 
of producers, of directing their own films. 
They were able to range beyond the story 
of communications which the G.P.O. Unit 
existed to dramatize. 


Development Years 


They soon had an opportunity of produc- 
ing films for leading industrial companies 
and other organisations. In 1932 Grierson 
produced and Elton directed a film on the 
social implications of the radio and the 
gramaphone for the Gramophone Company. 
and in the same year Rotha made a film on 
Empire air routes, called Contact, for the 
Shell-Mex and B.P. Company. In 1934 the 
British Commercial Gas Association com- 
missioned Elton and Anstey to produce a 
series of films; Housing Problems, Enough 
to Eat? Children at School, Smoke Menace 
and The Londoners were some of the re- 
sults. Other films were paid for by the 
Southern Railway, the Orient Line, Vickers- 
Armstrong, Imperial Airways, the Times 
Publishing Company, by the Petroleum 
Films Bureau, the Travel and Industrial De- 
velopment Association, the National Book 
Council, the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust 
and by the League of Nations, the Canadian 
Government, the Films of Scotland Commit- 
tee and the Ministry of Labour. 


The companies acting as sponsors all 
wished to improve their relations with the 
public by performing a genuine public serv- 
ice. But they believed that this was not only 
a matter for ordinary commercial advertis- 
ing; they realised that their financial sup- 
port for films, which sometimes had little 
bearing on the product they sold, would 
dispose the public, or at least some sections 
of it, in their favour. 


Such was the demand for the new docu- 
mentaries that several new Units were 
formed. In 1934 the Asiatic Petroleum Com- 
pany asked Anstey to found its own Unit — 
the Shell Film Unit — which specialised in 
scientific films; a notable library was built 
up, the films being distributed throughout 
the world by the Shell group of companies. 
In 1935. Donald Taylor and Keene acquired 
the Strand Film Company, and, together with 
Rotha, made many notable documentaries. 
In 1937 Wright formed the Realist Film 
Unit. These several Units were assisted, and 
their work co-ordinated, by Film Centre, 
established by Grierson in 1937, when he 
left the G.P.O. Throughout this whole pe- 


riod, the privately-financed Gaumont-British 
Instructional continued, under the direction 
of Bruce Woolfe and Mary Field, to produce 
instructional films: although it had a num- 
ber of documentaries to its credit, it will 
be chiefly remembered for the “Secrets of 
Nature” and “Secrets of Life” series. 


During these years the documentary Units 
were able to expand steadily while the fea- 
ture film industry was not able to offer its 
employees more than sporadic employment 
(even if at high salaries), and was suffering 
from violent booms and slumps, the docu- 
mentary makers gave steady jobs, with mod- 
est salaries, to their employees. This 
they were able to do in spite of their virtual 
failure to secure wide commercial distribu- 
tion. The double feature programme allowed 
little time for short films; and of the short 
films, most were either American, often 
given away as an inducement to the pur- 
chase of main features, or straight newsreels, 
booked by contract over a period. Nor did 
the Quota Acts of 1927 and 1938 favor docu- 
mentaries; under the 1938 Act the quota 
of British short films which had to be shown 
was only 124% in 1938 and 1939. 


In order to secure distribution, producers 
and sponsors had to. evolve special methods. 
The E.M.B. took over the hall of the Im- 
perial Institute for giving regular film shows, 
and circulated Empire films free of charge. 
From 1934 up to the war, when they were 
incorporated in the Central Film Library, 
these films, together with the G.P.O. Films, 
were housed in the Imperial Institute. Other 
libraries were built up by industrial spon- 
sors. Roadshows, using mobile projector 
units, were also arranged by the G.P.O., by 
various other sponsors and by the makers 
of 16 mm. projectors. These methods not only 
assured some distribution; they also made 
it possible to reach new types of audience, 
outside the cinema, in schools or clubs or 


Trade Union halls. 


In 10 years the number of people engaged 
in making documentaries had grown from 3 
to 60, and 300 films had been made in all. 
A new kind of film had been pioneered; 
during a time when British enterprise was 
no longer to the fore, the world had come 
to recognise that British documentaries were 
supreme. International film awards were 
won — for Song of Ceylon at Brussels and 
for Face of Britain at Venice; and in 1938 
the U. S. magazine “Time” cited the docu- 
mentary as one of Hollywood’s great new 
interests. The documentary had arrived. 


. 


films, made primarily for British distribu- 
tion, have been sent abroad; Desert Victory* 
to take one example of a film distributed 
through the Films Division, was shown in 
some 12,000 cinemas in the U.S.A. and in 
many other countries as well. Foreign lan- 
guage versions are Tor wag made in Cas- 
tilian Spanish, umbian Spanish (for Lat- 
in America), Brazilian, Portuguese, Arabic, 
Persian, French, Turkish and Chinese, and 
occasionally in Russian, Dutch, Flemish, 
Polish, Czech, Italian and Maltese. The Co- 
lonial Film Unit makes films specially for 
non-English-speaking Africans; its purpose 
is mainly educational. 


AENTARY FILMS 


ntary films issued by P E P (Political and Economic Plan- 
1 England. In the words of the report, “this broadsheet is 


ry films in the last fifteen years; it is in effect a summary — 
; Enquiry was set up in 1941 in association with the Nuffield 10). 
nisation of the Visual Arts, Music, Drama, and the part A few documentaries have also been made 
mentary Films was added at a later date. The Enquiry has 
lis having its four full-scale Reports published by P E P. 
y the Oxford University Press in about four months’ time 


them to the Ministry and to other Depart- 
d Theatre Reports will follow.” ments; these have contained no advertising 


apart from the name of the sponsors in the 
credit title. Thus I.C.I. sponsored ten films 


The War 


The came the war. The time had come for 
using the experience of these ten years in 
the service of the nation. But the Films 
Division of the newly-fledged Ministry of 
Information was slow to seize its opportu- 
nity; it was stricken by the confusion which 
afflicted the whole of the Ministry in its 
early days. The production of The Lion Has 
Wings must rank as its only achievement, if 
achievement it be, up till April, 1940; large 
numbers of documentary workers were left 
unemployed; some of them were only kept 
going by commissions from the Rockefeller 
Foundation, arranged by P E P,* for a series 
of scenarios on the impact of war on civili- 
an life. Then in April, 1940, J. L. Bedding- 
ton was appointed Director of the Division. 
He asked the documentary worker to pre- 
pare a memorandum on the use of film for 
propaganda, which had a considerable effect 
on the Division’s subsequent work. The new 
attitude was: “If you believe in your people, 
the more information they have the better 
it will be”; it was recognised that docu- 
mentary films were one of the best ways of 
conveying information and advice to a peo- 
ple who were battling for their lives. The 
G.P.0. Film Unit was taken over by the 
Division, and renamed the Crown Film 
Unit; all the other Units created before the 
war were mobilised on a contract basis. A 
new chapter had begun. 

The Films Division was charged with the 
main responsibility for the production and 
distribution. of Government films. It em- 
ployed a staff of script editors who have 
acted as liaison between writers, producing 
companies, the Films Division and the vari- 
ous Ministries. It has built up a staff of Film 
Officers under the Regional Information Of- 
ficers, It has established offices in the United 
States and in Egypt, and a member of the 
staff of the Films Division has been sent 

to Moscow. 


Wartime Production 


In the early years of the war the Division 
concentrated on short five-minute films; by 
1942, when they were discontinued, 86 of 
these had been made. There were many 
films for specific Government Departments: 
examples were Salvage With a Smile, A New 
Fire Bomb, Mr. Proudfoot Shows a Light, 
Dig for Victory, and The Nose Has It. 
There were others designed to raise morale: 
examples were Britain at Bay, Dover Front 


*See Pranninc No. 166. 


Line, and The Heart of Britain. There were 
recruiting films such as A.T.S., Hospital 
Nurse, and Land Girl. There were news sto- 
ries about the Services like Lofoten and 
Corvettes. 

Towards the end of 1942 5-minute films 
(issued weekly) were discontinued in favour 
of 15-minute films (issued monthly). Th 
greater length of the 15-minuter gave oppér- 
tunities for fuller treatment of more com- 
plex subjects. Films so produced have in- 
cluded War in the Pacific (with newsreel 
extracts, maps, and diagrams), Conquest of 
a Germ (a tribute to the doctors and re- 
search workers who discovered the sulphon- 
amide drugs and penicillin), Crown of the 
Year (on farming), Power for the Highlands 
(the Scottish hydro-electric scheme), Sub- 
ject for Discussion (the symptoms, effects, 
and treatment of venereal disease), and 
Tyneside Story (the wartime revival of ship- 
building on the Tyne). Fifteen-minute films, 
like the five-minute films before them, have 
been distributed free to cinemas. 


There have also been a number of two- 
to three-reel documentaries such as Squadron 
992, Men of the Lightship, and Malta G. C. 
There have even been several outstanding 
feature-length documentaries produced by 
the Crown Film Unit; the best have been 
Target for To-night, Coastal Command, Fires 
Were Started, and Western Approaches. 
Rotha Productions has also put out one 
notable full-length film in World of Plenty. 
All these have been distributed commer- 


cially. 
The M.O.I. has also produced a steady 
stream of non-theatrical films for special 


audiences of women or factory workers or * 


fire guards. The audiences may be the same 
as in the ordinary cinemas, but they come 
for a different purpose; they have come for 
specialised information, not entertainment. 
Non-theatrical films are therefore more fac- 
tual, more detailed, more instructive. A non- 
theatrical film like Fire Guard aims to give 
as much information as possible, whereas a 
film like Go to Blazes on the same subject, 
but intended for the ordinary cinema, mere- 
ly draws attention to fire guard duties with- 
out fully explaining them. Many such films 
have also been produced by the M.O.I. for 
other Government Departments such as the 
Ministry of Home Security (e.g., Debris Tun- 
nelling), the Ministry of Agriculture (e.g. 
Potato Blight), or the Ministry of Health 
(e.g., Scabies). 

Some documentaries have been specially 
made for overseas countries. And many more 


on the Technique of Anaesthesia, Cadbury’s, 
When We Build Again and Ford Motors, 
Fuel and the Tractor. 

The Film Department of the British Coun- 
cil has commissioned its own films from 
commercial companies. The aim has been 
to “portray the face of Britain and her peo- 
ple in their everyday lives and work ... 
they show the enduring fabric of freedom 
and progress, which lives and works long 
after the war-makers have been forgotten.”** | 
Since these films have to be suitable for 
circulation in neutral countries, no attempt 
has been made to depict the war effort, nor 
to state the issues on which the war is being 
fought. Many of the films deal with the Eng- 
lish country-side, historic buildings and va- 
rious traditional institutions: typical titles 
are Gardens of England, English Village or 
Green Girdle. But more recently several edu- 
cational films have been produced, as well 
as a number of medical films such as Surgery 
in Chest Disease and Accident Service. The 
films are sent to 75 overseas territories. 


Wartime Distribution 


The M.O.I. has used three main channels 
of distribution for its films: free release to 
cinemas, commercial release to cinemas, and 
free non-theatrical release. Five-minute and 
15-minute films have, as already explained, 
been distributed free — by arrangement with 
the Cinematograph Exhibitors’ Association. 
In 1941 their weekly audience may have 
been as high as 20 million; the size of the 
audience has, however, fallen since then, 
as the stock of film available for prints has 
been reduced. Commercial release has been 
arranged through the Kinematograph Rent- 
ers’ Society; some of the films so distributed 
(43 up to December, 1943), have been suc- 
cessful financially. 

Non-theatrical distribution has expanded 
steadily since September, 1940, as shown in 
Table II (page 11). In the last year there 
has been a total audience of about 20 million. 

Rather more than a third of mobile unit 
shows, arranged by the Regional Film Of- 
ficers, have been given in factory canteens 
during midday and midnight meal-breaks; 
about 2,000 factories are visited once a 


(Continued on next page) 


* Made by the Army Film Unit, 


** Philip Guedalla, Chairman of the Coun- 
cil’s Film Committee: in Introduction to 


the Council’s Catalogue of Films of Britain, 
1 
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month. In addition, the Ministry of Supply 
has organised its own film service. Another 
third have been given in villages and small 
towns which are badly served with cinemas; 
about 3,000 shows of this kind are given 
every two months. The remaining third con- 
sists of showings of specialised films, mainly 
training films,.on behalf of other Govern- 
ment Departments. Organisations which can 
obtain their own projectors can also borrow 
films free from the Central Film Library 
(or from the Scottish Central Film Library 
or the Film Library of the South-West). 

There can be no doubt about the wartime 
achievement of the Films Division: it has 
produced and distributed factual films on a 
scale hitherto unequalled in this or any 
other country, with the possible exception of 
Canada. Its experts have co-operated suc- 
cessfully with other Departments which 
have recognised the value of the services 
offered by the Division. Although it has 
maintained its own excellent Units — the 
Crown and the Colonial Film Units — it has 
avoided the danger of producing stereotyped 
films by enlisting independent Units and 
allowing them considerable freedom. It has 
prevented waste of effort by Departments by 
drawing up production programmes and by 
providing a common machinery for distribu- 
tion. Its success in non-theatrical distribution 
has pointed the way for. a permanent film 
service for public instruction. It has helped 
to establish documentaries in the commer- 
cial cinema. It has shown how great are the 
possibilities for exchanging films between 
different countries. The question now is: 
should this work continue in any form when 
the war is over? 


Educational Films 


It is the view of the Report, with which 
most people would agree, that the progress 
in the use of documentaries which has been 
made during the war should be maintained 
in peace-time. But in peace-time documenta- 
ry films will have to meet some additional 
needs. Foremost among these will be the 
need for improved education. A word should 
therefore be said about the difficulties which 
have obstructed the use of educational films. 

People have long been aware that films 
could be a valuable aid to school-teachers: 
the whole subject was reviewed as early as 
1917 by the National Council of Public 
Morals, on the prompting of the Cinemato- 
graph Trade Council. Then again in 1929 
the British Institute of Adult Education and 
the Association of Scientific Workers ap- 
pointed the Commission on Educational and 
Cultural Films, which published its report 
“The Film in National Life” three years 
later. It started that “Cinematography in 


Great Britain has endured the neglect and ~ 


scorn of those who control the education of 
the young”; and affirmed that “If the film 
is to provide an effective contact between 
the school and life, the classroom and the 
factory, the laboratory and industry, then 
first-class production and first-class projec- 
tion must be available for schools.” It found 
that producers and teachers were out of 
touch with each other, “with the resultant 
‘vicious circle’ that producers did not know 
the kind of films which teachers want, and 
could not afford to make them for the pres- 
ent restricted market if they did”; and con- 
cluded that the future of the educational 
film would depend upon there being a suc- 
cessful partnership between the trade and 
the educators. 

These were good sentiments. What was 
done? One or two Local Education Authori- 
ties showed some interest. The L.C.C., for 
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example, issued a useful Report on Experi- 
ments in the Use of Films for Educational 
Purposes in 1937; it distinguished (a) the 
exposition film, which enables the teacher 
to demonstrate more effectively certain 
points in a lecture, (b) the illustrative film, 
which provides the teacher with the means 
of introducing new material, and (c) the 
background film, which goes beyond the 
school curriculum, and brings in the world 
outside. But the Board of Education gave 
no lead, and progress was slow and uneven. 

Projectors were expensive, with the result 
that few Authorities were prepared to pur- 
chase them; by 1940 there were only 2,000* 
projectors in the 30,000 schools of Great 
Britain. And these were of many different 
types: some sound, others silent, some 35 
mm., others 16 mm., others 9.5 mm. The 
cost of film-hire has also been high. The 
teacher has also been handicapped by lack 
of training in the use of the film. Few 
Training Colleges have even had the neces- 
sary equipment; according to the McNair 
Committee nearly 60% of Training Colleges 
had no projectors. Finally, there has been 
no central library for educational films and 
little advice offered on the suitability of 
particular films for teaching, so that teachers 
as often as not have not known which films 
would best serve their purpose. 

It is, therefore, hardly surprising that few 
good educational films have been produced. 
Films of this kind should be more special- 
ised than documentaries if they are to meet 
teachers’ requirements. The number of films 
needed is also much larger, since each one 
has only a limited application to a particular 
subject and age-range. Yet if their produc- 
tion is to be economic there must be a wide 
market. But this has not existed. Since so 
few schools were equipped with projectors, 
the commercial producers found they could 
barely cover production costs. Some there- 
fore tried to produce films which would also 
be suitable for exhibition in the ordinary 
cinema — which usually made them less than 
ever suitable for classroom use. 

The only large-scale commercial venture 
was undertaken by G. B. Instructional, a 
subsidiary of Gaumont British Picture Cor- 
poration, Ltd.: in 1932 it embarked on the 
production of fifty educational films a year, 
and tried to encourage schools; to buy its 
projectors. Up to the war G. B. Instructional 
completed over 200 such films; these were 
made available through a lending library; 
but despite the scale and cost of the project, 
only limited success was achieved. 


The Vicious Circle 


The problem was clear: on the orfe hand, 
there was a lack of equipment, partly be- 


*See 1941 Report of the British Film In- 


stitute. 


cause there were few good films, and, on 
the other hand, there was a shortage of good 
films because the schools lacked equipment. 
One slight attempt has been made to break 
the circle. The Report of the Commission 
on Educational and Cultural Films led to 
the establishment of the British Film Insti- 
tute, financed out of the Sunday Cinemato- 
graph Fund; one of its jobs was to advise 
teachers about films and the trade about 
the needs of teachers. But, for reasons de- 
veloped in the Report, the Institute has 
achieved little; the Scottish Film Council 
has been more successful. 


Some progress has been made in the war: 


the Services have used films extensively for 


training and the M.O.I. has produced many 
specialised instructional films. The Ministry 
of Education has appointed a staff inspector 
on visual aids; the University College of 
the South-West has appointed the first Lec- 
turer on Visual Education. But the vicious 
circle remains. Commercial producers, chief- 
ly the Rank organisations, are planning to 
make educational films and hoping to suc- 
ceed where Gaumont British Instructional 
failed. But there is a danger that suitable 
films will seldom be produced so long as 
profits are the main consideration, and it 
would be unwise to allow the production of 
such films to depend upon the changing 
fortunes of a speculative industry. The circle 
ean only be broken by Government action. 
The Ministry of Education should supply all 
schools with projectors, and official support 
be given to the production of suitable films, 
which will probably never, or not for some 
time, be economic propositions. It is inter- 
esting to note that the Ministry of Education 
has recently asked the Ministry of Informa- 
tion to produce a series of experimental 
films. 

There is a like need for more, and better, 
training films for University and adult edu- 
cation, and for industrial training. The Serv- 
ices have fully demonstrated the value of 
training films; and the Admiralty, in partic- 
ular, has made valuable experiments with 
film strips. Less has been done in industry. 
Some 40 or 50 short training films have 
been made by the Ministry of Supply for 
use in Royal Ordnance Factories; a number 
of American films on arc-welding (for the 
Ministry of Labour) and on prefabrication 
methods in ship-building (for the Admiral- 
ty) have been shown by the Ministry of 
Information; and other similar films have 
been made for several Departments. There 
should be great scope for training films of 
this type after the war, particularly during 
the demobilisation period. 


Proposals on Organisation 


The Report, after reviewing in detail the 
subjects which have been touched on in the 
preceding pages of this broadsheet, as well 


TABLE I 
M.O.1. FILMS 
1939** 1940 1941 1942 1943 Total 
— 20 37 29 86 
General Theatrical Dist. . 2 12 5 7 8 34 
General Non-Theat. Dist. ............... — 23 7 35 21 86 
Instruction and Training ......... — 6 12 24 27 69 
Wholly Overseas 3 10 18 39 70 
Trailers. .................. 8 15 34 46 103 
2 72 86 160 160 480 
**Sept. 3rd-Dec. 31st. 
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as several other subjects which are not 
dealt with, goes on to make various propo- 
sals for future organisation. It maintains 
that some such bodies as those listed below 
must be established if the factual film is 
to be used to the best possible advantage in 
the Government’s information services, in 
education and in technical training. The rec- 
ommendations, in brief, are as follows: 

(a) The Establishment of a National Film 
Office* to produce and distribute factual 
films, both on its own initiative and for oth- 
er Government Departments; to ensure effi- 
cient co-operation with independent pro- 
ducers; and to advise Government Depart- 
ments on all matters relating to the use of 
factual films. The Office should take over 
and unify the present film activities of the 
Films Division of the Ministry of Informa- 
tion, the British Council and the Govern- 
ment Cinematograph Adviser. 

(b) The Development of an Educational 
Film Policy by the Ministry of Education to 
include the production and distribution of 
educational films, the provision of projec- 
tors and the training of teachers in the use 
of film. For the production of films and the 
arranging of projector supply the Ministry 
would use the services of the National Film 
Office. 

(ce) The Establishment of a British Film 
Academy, in place of the British Film Insti- 
tute, to represent the public interest, to pro- 
vide training facilities in the use of the film, 


to undertake research, and. in general to en- 
courage the use of the film in Great Britain 
for educational, cultural, social and recrea- 
tional purposes. 

(d) The Establishment of a United King- 
dom and Overseas Film Bureau as a first 
step towards an international organization 
for promoting the exchange of factual films, 
and for providing information relating to 
the production and distribution of factual 
films in all parts of the world. A body of 
this kind would obviously have a great part 
to play giving assistance to the countries of 


Europe in their work of reconstruction, and 
to the permanent United Nations’ Organi- 
sations. 


*The valuable Memorandum on “Docu- 
mentary and Educational Films” published 
by the Association of Cine-Technicians in 
February, 1944, proposes the establishment 
of an independent Government Films De- 
partment with analagous functions. P EP 
will also refer -to this question in a forth- 
coming broadsheet on “Government Infor- 
mation Services.” 


Mobile Units 
Number of units in operation 
Number of shows 


TABLE II 
NON-THEATRICAL DISTRIBUTION 


Total audience 


Average audience 


Shows in Cinemas 
Number of shows 


Total audience 


Average audience 


Number of Despatches 


Central Film Library and Sub-Libraries 


Estimated total audience 


Sept. 1940/41 Sept. 1943/44** 

50 150 
20,668 67,000 

3,130,374 1144 millions 
150 170 
573 1,700 

331,557 1 million 

646 550 
47,086 130,000 

24 millions 7 millions 


** Estimated on basis of figures for first 46 weeks. 


A. 
PREVIEWS 


A new service, “American Film 
Center Previews,” was opened on 
April 12 at Preview Theater (1600 
Broadway) in New York City, and 
will continue regularly on a member- 
ship basis on the second and fourth 
Thursday of each month from 12:30 
to 2:30 o’clock. The purpose of these 
previews is to show new and rarely 
seen educational and documentary 
films, as soon as possible after their 
release, to people professionally in- 
terested in the production, distribu- 
tion and use of films. Programs will 
be selected according to subject mat- 
ter. Memberships are $10 a year; 
$2.50 a quarter. 

Programs for the first two meet- 
ings were as follows: April 12—Peace 
Builders (Brandon), Air Battle (BIS), 
Milk As You Like It (St. Louis Dairy 
Council), Behind the Wings (Govern- 
ment of India), Teeth: Development 
and Care (Britannica Films), Gracias 
Amigos (CIAA), Out of the Heart 
(Film Media) and Children of the 
City (BIS). April 26—Battle of the 
Forest (Brandon), Housing in Scot- 
land (BIS), Doubtful Dollars (U. S. 
Secret Service), Check and -Double 
Check (U. S. Secret Service), Lines 
and Angles (Knowledge Builders) , 
Water Birds (Britannica Films) and 
How To Draw Cartoons: Figures 


(Gutlohn). 
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and the state level of the 6th, to the 
city and county level in the current 
drive. This move was inaugurated by 
Indiana in the 6th. From the local 
coordinators at the grass roots up 
through the 16mm chairmen on State 
War Finance Committees, the field 
for the past several months has been 
preparing a distribution structure 
designed to reach every reachable 
nook and cranny. It is expected to 
realize an exhaustive national mobili- 
zation of projectors and manpower 
for a record audience goal of 30 mil- 
lion. 

At the Federal end the Treasury 
has prepared the tools—films, prints, 
distribution ideas and promotion, for 
local use. Ted Gamble, War Finance 
chief, has given the go-sign to the me- 
dium, and given it a high place in the 
Motion Picture and Special Events 
Section under J. Edward Shugrue. 
Amiable and efficient Merriam Holtz, 
a leading distributor from the far 
west, is back heading the 16mm job. 
Max Youngstein, successful theatrical 
publicity expert, has prepared kits 
and a well organized flow of other 
promotional materials, the lack of 
which was so sorely felt in the 6th 
drive. Taylor Mills and C. R. Reagan 
of the OWI have placed all their re- 


sources behind the Treasury and are. 


handling the general distribution of 
prints through their national chain 
of independent dealers and libraries. 
The final allocation of prints is up ‘to 
the State 16mm Chairmen. Ample 


time has been taken to prepare this 
drive and make it a full dress affair. 

The U. S. Office of Education has 
sent mobilization letters to city and 
county superintendents of schools 
and the Department of Agriculture 
has sent similar pleas to all of its 
agents and contacts in rural areas. 
The development of rural action is an 
innovation. The U. S. Public Health 
Service and other government agen- 
cies have pledged their resources 
throughout the country. The Army 
and Navy, in addition to supplying 
specially prepared films (see back 
page) is aiding distribution with its 
mobile projector units. The films will 
be entirely factual this time, as a re- 
sult of the failure of fictional films in 
the last drive. 

Schools and churches, with their 
physical facilities for showing 16mm, 
will again lead the field in exhibition. 
One of the most successful outlets has 
been the labor organizations. The 
UAW-CIO of Detroit alone organized 
and made available about 150 pro- 
jectors for the last drive. Plans for the 
7th include an even more intensive 
cultivation of labor for War Bond 
screenings. 

It is important to an understanding 
of the State organization of the 16mm 
program, the Treasury points out, to 
keep in mind that State War Finance 
Committees are autonomous. It is be- 
lieved in Washington that each state 
knows its own problems best, and that 
the plan of decentralization is not a 
curse but a blessing. 
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Washington Visual 
War Workers 


by E. A. Marquarpt, Office of War Information 


T was hardly conceivable on the 

day of October 13, 1943, when a 
small group of six persons met for 
the first session at the instigation of 
C. R. Reagen, Associate Chief of the 
Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of 
War Information, that this small 
group would grow into a number 
approaching an average figure of 
some fifty people who meet regularly 
each week on Wednesday noon to 
discuss current problems in the edu- 
cational film field, the future possi- 
bilities of the 16mm medium, to ex- 
change experiences and get better 
acquainted. 

These persons called themselves the 
Washington Visual War Workers and 
the title since has stuck in spite of 
the fun made of it not only by some 
of the speakers who served on the 
program but also by a few noted 
columnists who were wont to raise 
queries as to the identity of the Wash- 
ington Visual War Workers. This 
functioning group must have shared 
the thought that it matters not what 
people say so long as they keep 
talking. 

One of the remarkable things about 
the group is that it has grown in spite 
of the fact that it never had any 
officers as such. It has represented a 
cooperative effort on the part of 
everyone but with the personality of 
C. R. Reagan pervading the activity 
and furnishing stimulation for its 
continuance and growth. There is a 
Chairman, of course, who presides at 
the meeting. C. R. has carried on this 
function to everyone’s complete satis- 
faction except in instance when he 
was testing the effectiveness of peni- 
cillin in combating pneumonia or 
seeing how much a person could 
hemorrhage after a tonsilectomy and 
still keep alive. And there is one 
person who might well be thought of 
as the program coordinator, for this 
person has made the necessary con- 
tacts for obtaining a speaker for each 
program and has composed the an- 
nouncement that is sent to some two 
hundred persons to notify them of 
the next week’s program. Other mem- 
bers of the staff of the Bureau of 
Motion Pictures have accepted re- 
sponsibilities that have made for 
smooth functioning and continued in- 
terest. But there is no formality in 
the way of membership dues, consti- 
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tution, by-laws, etc. A committee of 
six representing the permanent agen- 
cies has been recently elected to make 
decisions as to where and how the 
group will go from here and it is 
possible that a more formal meeting 
might develop. 

I suppose the one single factor that 
more than anything else contributed 
to the continued interest is the fact 
that the noon luncheon meetings usu- 
ally have had something special to 
offer in the way of an outstanding 
program. 

The early meetings were held in 
the Capitol Hill Cafeteria, and the 
first “big” meeting when more than 
six were present was the third one, 
for then the members of the new 
OWI 16mm Advisory and Policy 
Committee came as honored guests. 
Except for a few special occasions 
like that, screenings of recent films 
furnished most of the meat for the 
early meetings quite a number of 
which were held in the evening. 

In early January of 1944, the group 
deemed it advisable to meet at noon 
in a private dining room because of 
the steadily growing interest and be- 
cause of the felt need for a suitable 
place that would afford some kind 
of privacy and make it possible to 
use films and other visual media. A 
private dining room seemed the an- 
swer and from this time on a speaker 
was scheduled for the program. 

At first people involved in some 
way with films in the various govern- 
ment agencies, or in the Army and 
Navy, furnished the programs. There 
was much to offer without going out- 
side of Washington for speakers. 
Then, sometime later, outstanding 
people from other sources were sched- 
uled for the program, but emphasis 
was always placed on the non-theatri- 
cal film and the program arranged 
some phase of that field. 

Among the government agency 
people who at one time or another 
served on the program were Mort 
Leopold, Bureau of Mines; Chester 
Lindstrom, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture; John G. Bradley and Carl 
Louis Gregory, National Archives; 
Floyd Brooker, U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation; Lincoln Burrows, War Pro- 
duction Board; Alastair MacDonald 
Taylor, UNRRA: Robert C. Maroney 
and Oscar Sams, Office of Inter-Amer- 


ican Affairs; Mrs. Betty Lloyd John- 
stone, Office of Strategic Services; C. 
R. Reagan and Taylor Mills, Office 
of War Information. 

The War Department program rep- 


resentation credits Major Dennis 
Williams, APS; Major Orton H. 
Hicks, Army Overseas Motion Picture 
Service; Col D. C. Tredennick, AGF 
and Major A. M. Weimar, ASF who 
offered a joint program; Major John 
Craig, AAF Combat Cameraman; Lt. 
H. T. Cowling, AAF; Major Charles 
Hoban and Dr. Lester Beck, APS; 
John Morrow and Lt. Eugene Taylor 
on the use of films for reconditioning 
activities within Army hospitals. 

Some of the excellent Navy pro- 
grams offered were by Lt. Ed. G. 
Bernard, Bureau of Personnel; Lt. 
Commander Goldner who with Lt. 
Grant Leenhouts, Lt. Richard Rey- 
nolds, Lt. Harold Roberts, Lt. Jay 
Dresser, Lt. Commander Richard 
Lewis furnished a symposium on 
Navy Training Film Production; 
Capt. Gene Markey, from the new 
Office of Motion Pictures in the Office 
of the Secretary of the Navy; Lt. H. 
B. Roberts, Lt. H. K. Carmichael, Lt. 
Earl Perkins, and Lt. Commander 
Howard Rome who appeared together 
and offered a program on Navy Re- 
habilitation films; -Lt. Lester Beck 
and Lt. A. P. Diercks from the Bu- 
reau of Personnel who offered a pro- 
gram dealing with Shipbuilding Use 
of Training Aids; and Captain Walter 
S. Bell, U. S. Marine Corps. 

Stimulating programs have been 
offered by the British and Canadians. 
There has been notable representa- 
tion in the persons of John Grierson, 
Tom Baird, J. L. Beddington, Stuart 
Legg, Stanley Hawes, and Peter 
Bennett. 

Probably one of the meetings that 
provoked the largest attendance and 
rightly so inasmuch as it was arranged 
in celebration of the Fiftieth Anni- 
versary of the Motion Picture Art and | 
Industry was the April 12, 1944, meet- 
ing. Stanton Griffis, who at that time 
was Chief of the Bureau of Motion 
Pictures, was presiding officer and in 
his usual effective and entertaining 
way set the stage very well for the 
speaker of the day—Francis Harmon, 
Executive Vice-Chairman, War Ac- 
tivities Committee of the Motion 
Picture Industry, New York, who 
effectively and ably discussed the sub- 
ject—“The Motion Picture in the 
Service of Democracy.” 

Other outstanding leaders who 
have made the program contributions 
worth while were Dr. Clyde Arn- 
spiger, Vice-President of Encyelo- 
pedia, Films, Ine., formerly Erpi 
Classroom Films; Jean Benoit Levy, 
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PROJECTOR SURPRISE 


The War Production Board has made to FILM NEWS a startling 
“ouess” at the number of 16mm sound projectors put into use since 
the war began. These figures, far higher than the guesses of all other 
experts, are of a good gauge of the rapidity of non-theatrical develop- 
ment, with special significance for the surplus and salvage program. 
They represent a wartime production five times greater than the 
highest estimate of all sound projectors in existence before the war. 
The figures are a “crude estimate based on incomplete data.” 


Total U.S. 
Year Production Army Navy Others 
1941 18,000 No breakdown available 
1942 20,000. No breakdown available 
1943 21,000 12,000 8,000 1,000 
1944 30,000 14,000 10,000 - 6,000 
1945 20,000 10,000 5,000 5,000 

109,000 


Associate Professor of Cinemato- 
graphic Pedagogy, New School for 
Social Research, New York City; 
the Honorable Archibald MacLeish, 
Assistant Secretary of State; Bosley 
Crowther, movie critic for the New 
York Times; Donald Bean, Educa- 
tional Consultant for NAVED, John 
W. Gunstream, Director of Audio 
Visual Education, State Department, 
Texas; John Wood, Business Man- 
ager, March of Time; Paul Raibourn, 
Economist for Paramount Pictures; 
T. Y. Lo, here from China represent- 
ing his government in film activity; 
L. C. Larson, Indiana University, and 
William F. Kruse, Manager Bell and 
Howell Company. 

It is apparent that the speakers 
represented all types of areas in the 
film activity and it should be pointed 
out that the scope of subject matter 
covered has been as broad. In addi- 


tion to covering the set up in the 
various government film agencies, the 
production and distribution activi- 
ties in the various branches of the 
service, there have been interesting 
programs on such subjects as rehabili- 
tation, on the part films can play in 
dealing with Germany and Japan, on 
the subject of who will pay for non- 
theatrical films after the war, on the 
possible trend of government film ac- 
tivity, on the possibilities of the film 
forum, on the impact of television on 
films, on teaching basic English by 
means of feature films, on wartime 
movies in other countries, specifically 
in China and in the other Americas, 
on the preparation for and results of 
the bond drives, etc. 

The group is looking forward with 
anticipation to hearing Roger Al- 
bright, Director of Distribution, 
Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., on 


May 2 and Alice Keliher, Associate 
Professor of Education, New York 
University on May 30. 

In writing about the Washington 

Visual War Workers one must not 
omit the fact that the group is an 
intimate one, an informal one. There 
is much chatting during the luncheon 
period and even before the group as- 
sembles in the Rose Room of the 
Washington Hotel where it now 
meets, there is time for an exchange 
of a friendly greeting and time to 
meet another WVWW. 
_ In addition to providing an oppor- 
tunity for Washington film people to 
get together, to learn to know each 
other, the Office of War Information 
has through these metings strength- 
ened its own position with other 
Government agencies. A specific out- 
growth and illustration of this point 
has been the organization of an Intra- 
Governmental Film Committee com- 
posed of people from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, U. S. Public 
Health Service, Office of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs, Bureau of Mines, U. S. 
Office of Education and Office of War 
Information who meet periodically to 
discuss’ mutual problems. The first 
meeting was held on June 19. Typical 
subjects under discussion have been 
the raw stock situation, priorities, co- 
ordination of effort in putting over 
the bond drives, etc. 

Just what the future for the WVWW 
will be is, of course, unpredictable 
but a forecast made at this time 
would have to be bright. The new 
committee appointed by C. R. Reagan 
and voted on the group will color its 
growth and enough interest has been 
manifested by regular attenders to 
spur its continuance. With new gov- 
ernment film plans in the making, 
there will be more than ever a need 
for a democratic group activity that 
helps clear the Washington Maze. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC COMMITTEE 


A “Provisional Co-ordinating Committee 
for the Photographic Industry” was formed 
at a conference in Chicago on March 15 last 
“to foster, enrich and develop the manifold 
services of the photographic industry to so- 
ciety.” Its first report states that “toward 
this end it shall collect experiences, informa- 
tion and scientific data from all available 
sources and disseminate this knowledge to 
all fields in which photography is being or 
can be used... It shall serve as a channel of 
co-ordination between all affiliated national 
trade and professional associations in any 
way connected with the photographic indus- 
try.” and provide “periodic over-all meet- 
ings at which the various elements, now so 
effectively organized in their own proper 
trade and professional associations, may get 
together for the furtherance of their broader 


interests.” And “it shall promote coopera- 
tion with and between organs of industry, 
government, education, ‘commerce and the 
public generally, and rally maximum sup- 
port for causes that involve the common 
welfare.” 

Organizations participating were the Al- 
lied Non-Theatrical Film Association, Bio- 
logical Photographic Association, Education- 
al Film Library Association, Master Photo 
Finishers and Dealers Association, Microfilm 
Group, National Association of Film Pro- 
ducers for Industry and Education, National 
Association of Visual Education Dealers, 
National Photographic Dealers Association, 
Photographic Manufacturers and Distribu- 
tors Association and Visual Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Council. 

Joseph Dombroff (303 Lexington Avenue, 


New York 16, N. Y.), president of the 
PMDA, was elected provisional chairman, 
and secretaries of five of the groups were 
made provisional secretariat. Committees were 
appointed to formulate objectives, member- 
ship recommendations, organizational proce- 
dures, counsel, finances and general activities, 


WISCONSIN INSTITUTE 


The third annual Visual Education Insti- 
tute will be held July 16-20 during the 1945 
summer session of the University of Wis- 
consin, according to an announcement by 
W. A. Wittich, Acting Director, Bureau of 
Visual Instruction. The purpose of the Insti- 
tute is “to bring together the frontier think- 
ers from all parts of the nation to discuss, 
demonstrate, and re-define the place, the con- 
tribution, and the classroom methodology 
concerned with the use of the educational 
motion picture in our schools.” 
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VICTORY FOR INDEPENDENT DISTRIBUTION 
OF ARMY FILMS 


HE long standing controversy con- 
jie the distribution of Army 
Industrial films has been settled to 
the satisfaction of those who have 
been urging a revision of procedure. 
The Army formerly distributed all of 
its Incentive films through three na- 
tional distributors. It will continue to 
distribute those of its films which are 
restricted to critical war plants by 
this method; but all unrestricted films 
will go to the OWI for distribution 
through its national system. About 
5,000 prints of the films listed be- 
low are now available for OWI dis- 
tribution, including the famed Capra 
series. This change has been urged 
by many distributors on practical 
grounds, and much of the credit for 
it is due to OWI Deputy Chief C. R. 
Reagan and L. C. Larson of Indiana. 
The 25 films now at OWI are as fol- 
lows (Descriptions official; unless 
otherwise specified the maximum 
service charges are 50¢ per subject 
per week) : 


ARMY AIR FORCES REPORT — 40 minutes 

Brings the American war worker all the 
facts included in Gen. Henry H. Arnold’s 
official report to the Secretary of War. This 
shows how our Air Forces were organized 
and expanded, including the Fighter and 
Bomber Command, the Air Transport Com- 
mand, the Air Service Command. Service 
charge is $2 per week. 


THE CASE OF THE TREMENDOUS TRIFLE — 20 
minutes 

A film dramatizing the important war role 
of small parts, and the workers who make 
them. The Schweinfurt raid, the story behind 
the raid, and the significance of this opera- 
tion (in which we lost 60 heavy bombers 
and Germany lost half an industry for 
months) are all pictured in this film. 


COTTON AT WAR— 13 minutes 

Specially made for the cotton-manufactur- 
ing sections of this country, this film leaves 
no doubt as to the vital importance this 
material plays in our efforts for victory. 
Combat and training scenes show vividly 
that virtually everything that shoots, flies, 
floats, rolls, or walks has cotton as an in- 
tegral unit and would be useless without it. 


EARTHMOVERS — 14 minutes 

This special film shows heavy equipment 
of all types in use by the Corps of Engi- 
neers and the Seabees in action on all fronts. 
These are the men and machines that change 
the face of the earth, move streams, build 
bridges, roads, airfields. 


THE HIDDEN ARMY — 17 minutes 

When America went to war, she not only 
sent millions of men overseas, but her pro- 
duction mushroomed, because 20 per cent 
of her industrial strength was womanpower. 
The film shows how the war was brought in- 
to the American home and how women 
rallied to make good the materiél shortages. 


LIFELINE — 18 minutes 
The camera record of the opening attack 
against Rendova and Munda, the Japs’ coun- 
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terattack, and the magnificent job done in 
evacuating American wounded and saving 
their lives. In these frontline scenes is vivid- 
ly shown how medical supplies from Ameri- 
ca mean the difference between life and 
death for our fighters. 


THEY DELIVER THE Goops — 20 minutes 

How our fighting equipment gets through 
to our fighting men in quantity and on time. 
The mountains of supplies combat loaded 
at ports of embarkation are unloaded under 
combat conditions and under fire in the 
South Pacific. From behind-the-lines Gen- 
eral Supply Depots they are moved through 
jungle swamps to advance bases, to the 
firing lines. 


ROAD TO BERLIN — 20 minutes 

A Nazi submarine “wolf pack” racing to 
intercept a convoy carrying urgently needed 
supplies—and the race against time by 
those who handle these supplies and load 
the convoy — furnish the dramatic elements 
in this film. The picture brings out the im- 
portance of the many jobs, both big and 
small, performed by men and women who 
are vital links in the life line to the front 
and whose war work has received little 
publicity or praise. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE NO. 1—18 minutes 
This consists of three parts: Little Detroit, 
a truck-assembly plant in a theater of opera- 
tion (Africa) ; Landing supplies and evacu- 
ating the wounded by Air Transport Com- 
mand in New Guinea; The Price of Ren- 
dova, establishment of beachhead, landing of 
invasion troops and equipment, a Jap bomb- 
ing attack which kills a number of American 
trops and destroys a part of the materiél. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 2— 20 minutes 

In two parts —the first, A Day With The 
A-36s, the new attack bomber adapted from 
the P-51 Mustang. We sit in the pilot’s seat 
while the ships dive through the clouds and 
bomb and strafe German pill boxes, bird’s- 
eye witnesses of modern air combat. In ad- 
dition, the pictures show glimpses of the 
ground life of the men who service and fly 
one of the newest of Uncle Sam’s war birds. 
Part two is a captured German industrial 
film that gives a thought-provoking picture 
of Germany’s war production, still able to 
deliver terrific blows. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No, 3 — 20 minutes 

The five parts of this film show: The great 
job done by LST boats (Tank Landing ship) 
in getting men and equipment ashore under 
fire in Sicily and Italy. A human-interest 
picture of religious observance on Guadal- 
canal. The assembling of American railroad 
equipment in Italy to replace destroyed Itali- 
an equipment. The finest combat pictures to 
date of American P-47s blasting Nazi fighters 
from the sky over Europe. The paratroop 
attack on Lae in New Guinea. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 4— 20 minutes 

This issue covers three subjects. Aerial 
Techniques, showing action during raids by 
our flyers on Hansa Bay, Wewak and Ra- 
baul, features skip and “parafrag” bombing. 
Roll of Honor shows the rebuilding by 
Negro engineer troops of the Munda air- 
strip. Fifth Army follows our infantry from 
Salerno up through devastated Italian cities 
across the raging Volturno River. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE NO. 5 — 20 minutes 
The invasion of Tarawa, bloodiest opera- 
tion in U. S. Marine Corps history, is the 


chief feature in the fifth issue. Dramatic 
pictures show the off-shore attack, the in- 
tense fighting on the beach, the destruction 
of almost impregnable Japanese fortifica- 
tions. P-47s in action over Europe, Two Mil- 
lion Dollar Hiil, jungle training in Hawaii, 
and an animated feature, A Few Quick Facts, 
comprise the remainder of the issue. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE NO. 6 — 20 minutes 

This issue contains: a vivid pictorial rec- 
ord of the taking of Cape Gloucester and 
Arawe on New Britain Island; General Mud, 
wear and tear on our men and equipment 
in Italy; Piper Cubs in action directing and 
checking on the results of artillery fire; 


Yankee Rope Trick, the unusual story of 


a B-24 Liberator flying to the rescue of a 
stranded Liberty Ship; portable oil lines 
laid from Italian ports to take vital fuel 
swiftly to the front lines. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE NO. 7 — 20 minutes 

One of our greatest Pacific victories, the 
capture of the Japanese stronghold on the 
Marshall Islands by combined naval and 
land forces, proves to be one of the out- 
standing combat motion picture sequences 
of the war. Complete coverage of the entire 
operation is given in these spectacular pic- 
tures. Burma Outpost shows how our ad- 
vance units, isolated by miles of untracked 
jungle, are supplied by parachute. Private 
Snafu, famous animated G.I., appears in The 
Home Front. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 8 — 20 minutes 

Five main sequences of aerial combat and 
ground fighting are contained in this Army 
communiqué. In Cape Gloucester, New Brit- 
ain, a Marine unit is relieved after 23 days 
and nights of jungle fighting. An aerial pho- 
tographer follows daring French pilots of 
the R.A.F. attacking a Nazi target in Ameri- 
can-built bombers. A report from the Fifth 
Air Force shows the ingenuity of ground 
crew men in repairing battle-damaged planes. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE NO. 9 — 20 minutes 

This motion picture news issue has three 
main sequences. Fifteenth Air Forces Report 
shows the return of a famous hero of this 
global war—the B-24 Liberator bomber 
called “The Blue Streak.” 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 10 — 20 minutes 

The current War Department monthly 
news film. Artillery activity in Italy; aerial 
combat footage over Nazi-held France and 
Holland; and exciting pictures taken by 
combat photographers in Bougainville. 


FILM COMMUNIQUE No. 11 —20 minutes 
This motion picture shows the now fam- 
ous Naval Task Force 58 in action off Sai- 
pan. It was in this action that 428 Nip planes 
were downed — the war’s all-time, single-day 
record for planes knocked out of the air by 
any nation, anywhere. Other subjects of in- 
terest contained in the picture are: the re- 
turn of Commando Kelly to his home town; 
also the unheralded but vital activities of 
the Army Quartermaster Corps in salvaging 
battle-smashed equipment and putting it 
back into the fight. But the feature sequence 
of this picture is made up of combat footage 
taken during the fighting for Cherbourg. 


PRELUDE TO WAR — 50 minutes 

The first of a series of special films pre- 
pared by the Army to show “Why We 
Fight.” In exciting sequences— many from 
German, Japanese and Italian official films 
—jit shows the start of the treacherous at- 
tack by the Axis countries on their innocent 
neighbors: The cold-blooded plan of world 
conquest, with America as the final and rich- 
est plum, is clearly revealed in dramatic ac- 
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tion pictures —to show American labor why 
we fight and what we fight for and against. 
A film that has been hailed by leading drama 
critics, Directed by Frank Capra. Commenta- 
ry by Walter Houston.— Service charge is 
$2 per week or fraction thereof. 


THE NAZIS STRIKE— 50 minutes 

Second film in the Army’s “Why We 
Fight” series, picturing the actual start of 
the war—the blitzkrieg on Poland. Con- 
taining much sensational footage captured 
from the Germans, this film reveals the cru- 
el pattern of Nazi attack. from propaganda 
and “incidents” to the now-famed Panzer 
attack on the army and the helpless people 
of Poland. — Service charge is $2 per week. 


DIVIDE AND CONQUER — 50 minutes 

Number three in the “Why We Fight” 
series. This film shows the end of the period 
of the “phoney war,” when the Nazis struck 
through Holland and Belgium to crush 
France and force the immortal Dunkirk evac- 
uation. Again, captured German film gives 
an inside picture of this terrible period 
which left England standing alone against 
the Nazi tide. The film clearly reveals the 
need for unity and single-minded purpose in 
fighting a ruthless and formidable enemy.— 
Service charge is $2 per week. 


BATTLE OF BRITAIN — 50 minutes 


One of the most exciting films to come 
out of the war—the picture story of the 
Luftwaffe’s terrible assault on Britain and 
how “the few” to whom so many owe so 
much beat it back. The Battle of Britain is 
the fourth of the “Why We Fight” series 
of feature films. Day and night bombings, 
aerial dog fights, and the “great fire blitz” 
on London are only a few of the thrilling 
highlights. The film brings home to Ameri- 
can workers the full meaning of modern 
all-out war.— Service charge $2 per week. 


THE BATTLE OF RUSSIA— 90 minutes 


The fifth and one of the greatest films in 
the “Why We Fight” series, containing some 
of the most spectacular combat pictures to 
come out of the war. After showing the his- 
torical background of Russia, how the Rus- 
sians live, work, and play, how they swarmed 
to the defense of their country when Hitler 
struck, the film goes into major battle ac- 
tions on the Eastern Front. The full story 
of the attack on Leningrad, the siege. and 
the final lifting of the siege as troops and 
supplies were rushed across the ice of frozen 
Lake Ladoga is vividly told. The film comes 
to a climax with the surrender of the Ger- 
man armies in the great Russian victory at 
Stalingrad. — Service charge is $2 per week. 


FILMS OF THE UNITED NATIONS 


by JoHN J. JENKINS 
Director, Audio-Visual Education, Bronxville Public Schools, 
Formerly Film Officer of the United Nations Information Organization. 


I" MAY come as a surprise to many 
to learn that there is an agency of 
the United Nations governments in 
the United States, which has a film 
division dealing exclusively with 
United Nations films. This is the 
“Film Division of the United Nations 
Information Organization” (610 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 20.) This organi- 
zation, known as UNIO, one of the 
first United Nations agencies, has 
operated since November 1942. It 
grew out of an organization called the 
Inter-Allied Information Committee, 
which was created in September 1940. 
Membership of the Organization is 
open to allt United Nations and cer- 
tain associated authorities; at present 
nineteen such nations and authorities 
finance and participate in its activi- 
ties. Associated with the United Na- 


tions Information Organization in 


New York is a London organization. 
The purpose of UNIO and it inter- 
national staff is defined as follows: 

(1) To provide a forum for dis- 
cussion and coordination of infor- 
mation activities. 

(2) To provide information, and 
facilities for distribution of infor- 
mation, through the press, radio, 
films, exhibitions and other media, 
on the United Nations, their com- 
mon aims, interests and joint activi- 


ties; the peoples of the United 

Nations, showing their fundamental 

unity and interdependence, their 

activities and backgrounds, etc. 

In brief, UNIO provides as far as 
resources permit, a clearing house for 
information on the United Nations. 

The Film Division of UNIO oper- 
ates under the direction of a Film 
Committee which is composed of 
Film Officers of the national informa- 
tional services of those United Na- 
tions governments who are members 
of UNIO. At monthly meetings of this 
Committee problems affecting two or 
more members are discussed. 

One of its most important functions 
is to collect information on all United 
Nations films available for distribu- 
tion in the United States. The result 
of this is an annual catalogue “THE 
UNITED NATIONS IN FILMS” which is 
published by UNIO and is available 
tree of charge upon request. The 
catalogue lists 354 films and covers 37 
countries as well as the source from 
which each may be obtained. The 
films listed deal with a variety of 
peace and war subjects and are se- 
lected by the Film Officers as the most 
representative films available (FILM 
News, Feb., 1944). 

Another important function of the 
Division is the booking of representa- 


tive films for schools, colleges, li- 
braries, community organizations and 
others interested in planning a series 
of United Nations showings, or a pro- 
gram involving films of several na- 
tions. Requests tor the films of an 
individual nation are forwarded to 
the film officer of the nation con- 
cerned. It also assists member nations 
wishing to make deposits of their 
prints with reliable organizations. 

The film programs ot the member 
nations range from comprehensive 
and carefully planned programs, such 
as those of the British Information 
Services and the National Film Board 
of Canada, to a one-subject program 
such as that of the Luxembourg 
Information Office. 

‘The fiims vary from educational 
subjects to those that are of a war na- 
ture, as each nation sees its contribu- 
tion to the war effort. ‘hose interested 
in the historical, nutritional, eco- 
nomic, psychological and sociological 
fields will find many of the films of 
the United Nations. interesting and 
informative. 

The films are not uniform in 
quality but each represents the best 
that the nation concerned can do 
with currently available material. In 
this connection it is well to bear in 
mind that many nations have had 
available for use only footage that 
was in stock in Great Britain, or the 
United States, or that was smuggled. 
out through the underground. Finan- 
cial and technical difficulties have 
also presented problems. Recent pro- 
ductions, however, have been better 
and as countries become liberated and 
more normal conditions are gradually 
restored, we can look for better and 
more truly representative work. 

Many new productions are in the 
making, dealing with such subjects as 
Dumbarton Oaks, the San Francisco 
Conference, lend-lease, world trade, 
aviation and food. As peace develops 
the members of the United Nations 
will turn their production to films 
designed to give the world a better 
understanding of their respective 
countries, their peoples, problems, 
hopes and contributions to all fields 
of human endeavor. 

One of the difficulties in planning 
such production will be determining 
the type or format of films which will 
be needed to promote that better 
world understanding and cooperation 
for which we are all hoping. Another 
will be the breaking down of empha- 
sis on national and the stressing of 
the international viewpoint. Still an- 
other difficulty will be the provision 
of means whereby such films can be 
interchanged and the greatest pos- 
sible audience secured. 
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7th WAR LOAN FILMS 


Listed below are the new short features for the 7th War Loan drive. Every State has a 16mm State Chairman who is 
a member of the State War Finance Committee. Both the 16mm State Chairman and the War Finance Committee have prints, or 
can tell you how to get them. There are also authorized 16mm distributors who have prints of 16mm War Bond films. If you 
cannot get in touch with an authorized distributor, contact your local War Finance Committee and they will furnish you with 
the name of your nearest distributor. If everything else fails, write to the Bureau of Motion Pictures, Office of War Information, 
Washington 25, D. C., and you will get all the information you need from them. Arrange screenings as far in advance as possible. 


Six Exclusive 7th War Loan Short Features 


1. “REMEMBER THESE FACES” 


(Produced by the Navy — approximately 18 minutes.) The emo- 
tional impact of full color is employed to produce an unforgettable 
picture of the wounded in a great invasion of the Pacific. The 
camera follows the grim spectagle of wounded men from the front 
line to hospital ship and records the rapid transition from front- 
line casualties to men safe in the hands of dern medicine and 
with a fighting chance for recovery. 


2. “D-DAY MINUS ONE” 


(Produced by Army Air Force approximately 20 minutes.) 
Here, in one of the most exciting films ever produced, is the story 
of the newest and one of the most formidable branches of modern 
warfare — the airborne attack. In vivid, dramatic terms, the tactics 
of the airborne branch of our fighting forces is depicted. This is 
a stirring picturization of the men who are spearheading our drive 
to victory. 


3. “STORY OF A TRANSPORT” 


(Produced by the Coast Guard — approximately 20 minutes.) A 
timely and unique treatment of an important and thrilling war 
operation. This picture records the colorful career of the 24,000-ton 
transport, Wakefield. It dramatically links the ship’s romantic past 
as the peacetime luxury liner, Manhattan, with her grim, war-service 
present. Highlighting the film are scenes of the Wakefield being 
bombed at Singapore, burning in the Atlantic and then, refitted, 
crammed with troops, bound for the battlefields of Europe. 


4. “ACTION AT ANGUAR” 


(Produced by the Army Ground Forces — approximately 24 min- 
utes.) Anguar; one of the most strategic islands in the Pacific, was 
garrisoned by fanatical Japanese troops and converted into an 
interlocking maze of pill boxes and strongpoints. This is the story 
of the untried 8lst Infantry “Wildcat” Division, which after a 
month’s furious fighting, crushed veteran Jap troops and relieved 
the threat to the American Army’s return to the Philippines. 


5. “MIDNIGHT” 


(Produced by the Navy — approximately 8 minutes.) A com- 
pletely new dramatic story concept is used in this picturization of 
Navy action around the world. Action opens at longitude zero, 
Greenwich, England, where local midnight and the Navy’s official 
midnight coincide. Then, in stirring action, the Navy is followed 
in its multiple tasks around the world and we see all types of 
combat action, fleet preparation, men fighting, sleeping, working, 
and training. 


6. “MY JAPAN” 


(Produced by the Navy — approximately 20 minutes.) By the 
use of captured Japanese footage, a Japanese narrator, in a blunt 
direct challenge to our war effort, rips aside the curtain of our 
over-optimism and complacency and shows us what confronts us 
as we draw near Japan. This picture explodes our day dreams and 
wishful thinking. It plants our feet on the ground of reality. It 
shows us the tough, hard job we still have ahead before victory 
is ours. : 


Six Exclusive 7th War Loan Impact Bulletins 


1. “THIS COULD BE AMERICA” 


(Produced by the Navy — approximately 4 minutes.) The picture 
opens with a Japanese narrator screaming about a Jap attack on 
America. Bullets and bombs are shown hitting at what appear to 
be airfields in Chicago, Denver and Cincinnati. Then an American 
narrator interrupts by saying, “No—that’s not quite the way it 
happened. These are not American cities, but they could have 
been.” He closes by saying, “We can cut down the cost in lives 
by buying War Bonds.” 


2. “THE VOICE OF TRUTH” 


(Produced by the Navy —4 minutes.) This picture introduces a 
completely new and provocative approach to the War Bond picture 
series in its use of the voice of the fabulous Tokyo Rose and her 
effect on our fighting men in the Pacific. Their reaction to this 
Japanese propaganda makes an extremely interesting film. 


3. “IWO JIMA” 

(Produced by the Navy — approximately 4 minutes.) With com- 
bat footage fresh from the fighting on Iwo. A vivid and realistic 
close-up of battle —this short film shows the mounting toll of 
action as we move nearer Japan. 


4. “MISSION COMPLETED” 


(Produced by the Navy — approximately 4 minutes.) Sixty planes 
have just flown forth from a carrier to strike at the enemy. How 


many of them will return? Singly, the planes fly back. Some tri- 
umphant and unharmed — others limping. Picture closes with a 
paraphrase of the lines of the Gettysburg address: “It is for us the 
ovine to dedicate our lives and treasures to those who are fighting 
or us.” : 


5. “TIME FOR SALE” 


(Produced by the Navy — approximately 4 minutes.) Scenes from 
a captured newsreel made by the Japanese for Philippines release. 
The horribly emaciated, fever-racked American prisoners, just lib- 
erated, are pictured. America promised it would return to the 
Philippines and America did — but for some this return was not 
soon enough for many died just one day before liberation. Could 
these men have been saved by something that we Americans might 
have done — stayed on the job or bought an extra Bond? 


6. “WHO DIED?” 


(Produced by the Office of Strategic Services — approximately 5 
minutes.) Narrated by Betty Smith, famed author of A TREE 
GROWS IN BROOKLYN and based upon an original idea by her. 
This film tells a powerful emotional story that will reach the con- 
science and heart of every American. With quick vivid strokes, a 
cross-section of America’s manhood is indelibly brought home to 
the audience. They all died — the boy who was afraid of thunder, 
the one who sold you a newspaper, the two kids who used to mow 
your lawn, the youngster who was too young to drive the family 
car. They all died fighting our battle. 


ADDITIONAL FILMS 


The U. S. Treasury will in all probability have a number of films in addition to the ones listed above for War Bond use. 
You can obtain these additional films by keeping in touch at all times with your local War Finance Committee, 16mm 
State Chairman or authorized 16mm distributor for latest information on l6mm War Bond films. 
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